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after. A great quantity of inflam- 
mable matter is possessed by almost 
every person in the present age, 
so that it only remains for some per- 
son, who has a flint to strike out a 
spark, and immediately the whole 
magazine de In morce explodes 
about our ears, and either by its suf- 
focating tendency stops our breath, 
eclipses our horison, or to evade the 
noxious influences of its sulphur* 
eous flames, makes us cede our po- 
sition, and retreat from the enemy, 
convinced that forgiveness and con- 
tempt are the most powerful 
weapons by which to defeat 
calumny and detraction. Such 
alone were the weapons em- 
ployed by him who through his 
whole life endured calumny and 
reproach, and such will ever be em- 
ployed by his faithful followers. 

I.G. 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 



ON SENSIBILITY. 

CONVERSING lately with la- 
dies whom 1 highly esteem, our 
conversation for a considerable time 
consisted of those trifling, uninter- 
esting, chit chat topics, which the 
tyrant laws of ceremony have pre- 
scribed as suitable for ordinary con- 
versation ; but which convey no 
distinct or elevated ideas to the 
mind, nor produce any beneficial 
effect on (he he^rt. Our discourse 
after some time, became more seri- 
ous and important. Our reflections 
and train of ideas at length led us 
to the consideration of an highly in- 
teresting question ; a question on 
which 1 could not then deliver my 
sentiments accurately, but which 
has since occupied my most serious 
attention. 

Is the possession of an exquisite 
and delicate sensibility, a blessing 



or a curse ? This is a question on 
which many will disagree; on 
which various and opposite opinions 
will be formed. Opinions, correct, 
absurd, half-formed, according as 
the temper, state of the passions, 
force of education, and many other 
concurring causes, may then oper- 
ate to influence the judgment. 

On reflection, it will be discover- 
ed, that this is a question extremely 
interesting ; a question which in- 
timately affects us, and the nature 
of which we should individually 
endeavour to comprehend, in order 
that we may discover the propriety 
and necessity of cultivating in our 
hearts an exquisite sensibility. If 
the possession of it contributes to- 
wards promoting or increasing our 
happiness, by destroying evil pro- 
pensities, by calming the raging 
and destructive storms of passion, 
by purifying our desires and soft 
affections, and strengthening our 
virtues, then should it be ardently 
cherished. If it has a contrary ef- 
fect ; if it renders us more suscep- 
tible of pain and misery, if it ener- 
vates the intellectual faculties, if it 
excites discontent and melancholy, 
and is productive of a pernicious 
effect on the judgment, then should 
its approarh attentively be check- 
ed, and our hearts be steeled against 
its insinuating influence. But 
when we seriously reflect on the na- 
ture of sensibility, how strong is its 
influence on the heart, and how 
strong an effect it must ultimately 
produce on the manners, the con- 
versation and the understanding ; 
how it purifies the heart from the 
gross, animal desires which debase 
and dishonour our nature ; how it 
rectifies the taste, and enlightens 
and invigorates the intellectual fa- 
culties ; and how, possessing in its 
nature something divine, it spreads 
a heavenly influence over the hu- 
man character, we must conclude 
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that its possession is an invaluable 
blessing ; a blessing we should ar- 
dently solicit. 

The man possessed of sensibility 
is unquestionably an amiable cha- 
racter. The delicacy and purity of 
his feelings communicate their in- 
fluence to every thought and every 
emotion of the soul. The sigh of" 
sensibility which heaves his virtuous 
bosom, is the effort of that soul to 
purge herself from the debasing cor- 
ruptions of vice, and regain her 
original purity. His actions are 
dignified and consistent, being regu 
lated by those principles which 
spring spontaneously from a virtu- 
ous mind ; unbounded and univer- 
sal benevolence will continually 
breathe from his lips, nor will the 
streams of love ever cease to gush 
from his heart, till the pulse of life 
ceases to throb, till that heart for 
ever ceases to vibrate. 

What inexpressible sensations of 
happiness does the man possessed 
of sensibility experience in his 
journey through life, to which the 
torpid, insensible, worldly-minded 
man, for ever remains a stranger ! 
What pure, deliuhtlul, rapturous 
emotions of pleasure does he enjoy, 
which are peculiarly reserved as the 
high rewards of virtue ! What 
refined felicity does he experience, 
in the tranquil enjoyment of those 
blessings with which kind Heaven 
has bountifully favoured mankind 
to sweeten the bitter cup of lile ! 
A thousand objects here afford him 
a pure anil exalted happiness which 
his sensibility qualifies him peculi- 
arly to enjoy. What thrilling 
emotions of refined and exquisite 
pleasure d<es his soul experience, 
whilst he lisiens to solt and heaven- 
ly strains of music ! How does his 
heart then beat high with rapture, 
ami the blood rush impetuously 
through his veins, whilst tiis trem- 
bling frame is dissolved in sensibili- 



ty ! What pure and tender emo- 
tions does he experience, in recall- 
ing past scenes ; delightful scenes; 
alas ! never again to return ! The 
companions of his youthful day*, 
now lor ever separated ; some dis- 
persed through the various climes 
of the world ; others nipped in the 
tender bud, by the chilling hand of 
death, and stretched in an untimely 
grave : the innocent sports of child- 
hood ; the hours of mirth and joy 
which now float on the imagination 
like visionary, enchanting, half-for- 
gotten dreams. What refined sens- 
ations of pleasure does he experi- 
ence in maintaining a correspond- 
ence with much-loved absent 
friends ! From the study of the 
writings of those wise, learned, vir- 
tuous men, who have bequeathed to 
mankind those precious memorials 
of wisdom, to enrich and enlighten 
the world j from the survey and 
study of the grand and stupendous 
works of nature, which proclaim the 
infinite and almighty wisdom and 
power of nature's God ; from these, 
and innumerable other sources, the 
man of sensibility derives emotions 
of pure and refined pleasure, of 
which the sensualist and the vo- 
luptuary can never form a faint 
conception. 

Friendship and love, when sub- 
jected to, and regulated by reason, 
are blessings munificent and ines- 
timable ; blessings expressive of the 
purity of that being who bestowed 
them » blessings of which the infe- 
rior animals do not partake, but 
which are peculiarly reserved for 
the rational part of the creation, the 
human race. Of the inestimable 
value of these high gifts of heaveti, 
the 'man of sensibility alone can be 
conscious. In the social circle of 
his dear friends, in the company of 
his beloved wife, or surrounded by 
his sweet children, he experiences 
emotions unspeakable ; emotions 
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deep and affecting ; emotions which 
he can only discover by the swell- 
ing sigh which heaves his breast; 
by the streaming, uplifted eye 
of gratitude, directed towards hea- 
ven. 

Sensibility, then, should be che- 
rished in our hearts. It is the off- 
spring of reflection. Reflection is 
the evidence of our rationality, the 
formidable antagonist of vice, and 
the grand coadjutor of virtue. It 
releases us from the galling bond- 
age of our passions, and prepares 
the heart for the reception of sen- 
sibility. Sensibility will sweeten 
our passage through this world ; it 
will cause a perpetual sunshine on 
oar souls; it will disarm and extir- 
pate those direful passions, which 
dishonour the dignity of man ; it 
will qualify us for the enjoyment 
of all pleasures which our benefi- 
cent Creator ha* distributed to tbis 
lower world ; it will smooth the 
thorny path of life, and soften the 
rugged pillow of the bed of death. 
It is true, that being rendered more 
susceptible of pleasure, we will al- 
so be made more Susceptible of 
pain ; but this will ultimately prove 
for our advantage ; the little trifling 
pains and disappointments which 
we must here encounter, will tend 
to convince os of the uncertainty 
of all sublunary enjoyments, and 
induce us to fix our eyes and affec- 
tions stedfastly on that second 
life which is approaching, in which 
we shall be inconceivably, exquis- 
itely, and eternally happy, in the 
enjoyment of pure and heavenly 
bliss. Marcellus. 
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Gentlemen, 

CONVINCED of the great bene- 
fit that would ultimately (low 



from the spread of Book Societies, 
it was with sincere pleasure that 1 
read an essay in your Magazine 
recommending their general forma* 
lion. From nty conviction of their 
great importance, I have been in- 
duced to trouble you with a few 
thoughts on the subject ; and al- 
though their utility is so apparent, 
as scarcely to require a word in their 
support, y etas mankind require less tf» 
be shown what is right, than persuad- 
ed to adopt it, I was, from this con- 
sideration persuaded, that you would 
not think me trespassing unneces- 
sarily on your pages, or your 
time. 

It will be generally allowed that 
societies, as they become more en- 
lightened, become proportionably 
more virtuous, for to say otherwise, 
to me would appear a libel on the 
moral government- of the world. 
It would be saying that men, as they 
more clearly saw their duty, would 
be less likely to practise ; that the 
plainer the path leading to their 
own good was, the more truant 
would be their, steps. 

To enumerate all the benefits that 
would naturally arise from extensive 
reading among the middling and 
lower classes of society, would be 
endless. Among the more promi- 
nent may be named the singular 
advantage of withdrawing youth 
from the seductive influence of in- 
temperate company, destructive a- 
like to body and mind ; and instead 
of dissipating both in gross and 
criminal pursuits, substituting the 
calm enjoyments of domestic life, 
for the turbulent and debasing pie* 
sures of drunkenness and debauch- 
ery. This is a more than trifling 
advantage, and to the lower classes 
of society in particular, a blessing 
of no common magnitude. It is 
adding to the stock of innocent a- 
musements, and to increase the 
quantity of positive good, is a pur- 



